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Denmark owed her success to the unique system of co-operation
which she developed and which became famous throughout the
world. By its means she managed to combine the advantages
of small-scale production with large-scale marketing and dis-
tribution. By its means also the farmer was enabled to concen-
trate the whole of his energies on farming, leaving salesmanship
to the experts of the central co-operative selling agencies. This
is referred to further in the following section.

During the whole of the period in which these events were
occurring in continental Europe, Great Britain adhered to her
policy of free imports. The depression gradually deepened
until in 1896 the plight of farmers became as serious as it had
been in the days of William Gobbett some seventy years before.
Rents fell, land went out of cultivation, bankruptcies increased,
and production, particularly of grain crops, fell off. The con-
trast in policy between Great Britain and the other food-
importing countries of western Europe could hardly have been
sharper. Great Britain was building up her industrial and
commercial strength largely with the aid of cheap food im-
ported from abroad. She was not to be easily diverted from this
course, not even by the loud demands for agricultural protection
which were raised from all parts of the country.

Severe though the depression was, however, there is little
evidence that the hardships suffered by the rural community
as a whole during the time of falling prices were greater
than in the protected countries. The corn-growing districts
were the ones to suffer most. The very heavy clays which
were hardest and most costly to work, and the lightest land
which had been artificially brought into a state of higher
cultivation were the first to decline, while in the districts where
the land was rich and fertile and easy to work the general
deterioration was less severe.

But the results on the character of English farming were far-
reaching and permanent. With the fall in prices in the early
seventies began the steady decline in the area of land under the
plough which, with the brief interval during the War, has
continued ever since. The land under corn crops in England